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OUjSTJKNT.S. — Improvcmcut  of  A<j;ricultuie. — Eligibility  and  dignitv  of  the  |ju}-fciiit. — Nm- 
tiiral  cmployiHcut  of  man. — Its  drawbacks. — Impolitic  avoidance  of  the  pleasurable. 
— Industrial  Exliibition — its  ends  and  objects. — Canadian  recognition  of  the  true  dig- 
nity of  labour. — Our  duty  to  Society. — Provincial  Exhibition  a  universal  benefit.— 
■Reckless  experimentalizing  deprecated. — Science  Tvith  practice.— Geology — Chemistry. 
— Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Animal  Physiology.  —  Insects. —  Drainage. — Inexhaustible 
soils— a  fallacy. — Meteorology. — Men  of  Science,  their  non-acquaintance  with  practical 
AgricaUure.— Sound  education,  good  sense,  and  practice,  the  only  proper  foundation. — 
Neatness  recommended. — Subsoiling. — Overworking  to  be  avoided. — Slovenly  practice. 
— Thorough  tillage  and  manuring. — Artifioial  manures. — Di'aining. — State  of  Agricul- 
ture on  this  continent. — Advancement  of  Agriculture. — Self-sufficiency,  an  obstacle  to 
improvement. — The  mechanic  benefits  equally  with  the  husbandman. — Idler,  an  excres- 
ence  on  Society.  -"Working  man  knows  his  position,  and  true  value.  -Narrow-minded 
exclusiveness  to  be  deprecated. — Good  fai-ming,  advantages  of. — Market  Gardens. — 
Ciieap  land. — Indian  Rice. — Our  future. 

I  have  been  requested  lo  address  you  on  t!ic  subject  of  the  impruve- 
niciil  of  agrieuhr.re,  and  the  elevation  in  the  social  scale  of  both 
Jiusbandman  and  operative,  and  none  more  appropriate  could  have 
been  suggested.  No  subject  could  have  been  named,  more  agree- 
able to  me  personally,  and  none  with  which  I  ought  to  be  more 
conversant,  taking  into  view  the  extent  of  my  experience  whether  on 
the  xVmcriean  Continent  or  in  Europe.  If  1  should  fail,  1  can,  on  no 
pretence,  seek  shelter  under  the  pretext  of  ignorance  ;  nor  shall  f,  in 
any  way,  seek  to  excuse  myself,  but  shall  be  ready  to  confess  myself 
both  impracticable  and  unleaciiable,  and  shall  he  fain  to  giv(^  over 
the  attempt    and  confess  to  a  failure. 

1  shall  not  weary  you  willi  a  long  historical  narrative,  of  whati/jas 
and  what  might  have  been.     I  shall  not  occupy  your  lime  in  detailing 
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what  may  ihrough  successive  ages,  have  impeded  or  propelled  ils 
progress.  I  shall  be  coiilented  to  confine  myself  to  ivhal  /.s,  and  de- 
pend for  elucidation  on  what  must  be  familiar  1o  the  majority  amongst 
you; — lo  the  practical,  the  experlmculal  and  llie  «fontleman  Farmer, — 
as  well  as  to  the  master  and  opcratiNC, 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  il  ha-^  fre(|aen{]y  been  nM-.ommended 
^o  th(i  emigrant,  as  the  best  way  lo  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming,  to  hire  himself  out  to  a  practical  farmer  ;  and  I  would  add, 
if  his  means  should  convenienlly  ])ermit  of  it,  to  become  a  pupil  lo 
reside  in  the  house  of  a  good  praclical  farmer.  He  can  make  choice 
of  his  locality  and  ])rcceptor  ;  and  should  his  lines  fall  in  pleasant 
places,  he  will  live  comfortably,  whilst  he  will  enjoy  the  supervision 
and  teaching  of  an  experienced  Agriculturist,  with  everything  around 
him  that  can  aid  in  his  instruction,  both  })ractical  and  economical. 
Here,  from  association,  and  interchange  of  visits,  and  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  remarks  illustrative  of  professi*?nal  management  and 
varied  local  practice,  he  will,  if  an  attentive  observer  and  listener — 
speedily  derive  much  useful  information.  He  will  find,  if  he  should 
persist  in  following  out  his  studies,  that  he  has  selected  a  line  of  life 
which  w^ill  permit  of  his  living  in  peace,  comfort  and  plenty — wherein 
he  may  be  enabled  to  realize  a  competence — if  indeed  in  this  new 
country,  some  fortunate  accident  should  not  present  the  chance  of  re- 
alising a  fortune. 

The  improvement  of  Agriculture  is  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself 
but  does  it  not  seem  something  like  discharging  a  debt  of  duly,  when 
opportunity  offers,  to  repay  our  obligation  to  our  common  Mother  : 
for  dust  we  are,  and  to  the  dust  v;e  must  return  ?  We  are  here  but 
in  our  crysalis  state, — but  we  shall  put  on  our  wings  in  due  season, 
and  repair  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  New-earth  which  await  us. 
Then  what  more  dignified  or  pious  calling  could  be  ours,  than  that  of 
collaborateur  with  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe — he  w^ho 
dwells  in  the  highest  heaven  working  wiih  us — of  whom  we  may  say 
with  mingled  awe  and  pride, — "Thou  waterest  her  furrows;  thou  sen- 
dest  rain  into  the  little  valleys  thereof ;  thou  makesl  soft  with  the  drops 
of  rain,  and  blesseth  the  increase  of  il." 

There  are  some — the  foolish  and  uathinking — who  hold  many  pur- 
suits more  honourable  than  Agricniture  : — but  he,  who  is  daily  and 
hourly  cheered  with  light  and  life  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  true 
happiness,  can  well  aflbrd  to  disregard  such  disparaging  opinions, 
and  forget  their  babbling, — whilst  he  listens  with  native  rapture  to 
the  merry  songsters  around  him — making  ihe  hills  to  rejoice,  and 
gladdening  the  valleys  with  their  melody. 

The  farmer  is  placed  beyond  the  vulgar  temptations  of  the  city. 
He  lives  frugally — it  may  be — but  com  fort  ably,and  in  independence. 
He  does  not  expect  to  amass  a  fortune  ; — but  if  thrifty,  his  means  go 
on  encreasing,  without  his  being  subjected  to  excitement.     He  carea 
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for  the  well  being  of  his  dependants — for  the  edaeation  of  his  fanaily 
— for  the  precious  ))rivileges  of  religion  and  neighbourhood,  and  he 
envies  not  the  wealthy  or  the  great — being  contended  with  the  assu- 
rance of  enjoying  moderate  comfort  while  he  lives  ;  and  wdien  called 
on  to  bid  adieu  to  the  lields  and  scenes  he  so  fondly  loved,  he  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  rejoining  his  departed  neighbours,  wlio  va- 
lued him  while  they  lived  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.  Who  can  deny 
that  such  a  mode  of  life  tends  to  make  better  men  and  women,  and 
if  so,  belter  children  likewise.  He  sees  eveiy  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  around  him,  that  a  rational  heart  could  desire.  lie  is  free 
from  the  excitement  of  the  city — from  the  temptations  of  radicalism 
and  infidelity  ; — and  he  is  prepared  to  supply  the  cities  of  his  country 
with  new  relays  of  health  and  strength-  with  robust  and  vigour- 
ous  recruits — with  a  constant  influx  of  fresh  material : — for  is  it  not 
well  known  that  the  very  men  who  toil  therein  with  the  greatest  encr- 
gy  owe  much  of  their  ability  to  do  so  to  their  early  country  training. 

We  wish  to  show  to  our  readers  the  mutual  dependence  existing 
between  town  and  country.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  their  true  inter- 
ests are  and  must  continue  to  be' reciprocal  and  in  common.  Whilst 
the  Farmer  lends  his  aid  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  earth,  he  is  repaid 
by  the  return  which  his  labours  aflbrd.  And  who  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser of  his  surplus  produce  ?  Is  it  not  his  friend  of  the  city,  who 
supplies  to  him  in  exchange  the  many  necessaries,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries which  a  prudent  expenditure  can  afford. 

The  cultivation  of  the  farm  is  the  natural  employment  of  man. 
Perhaps  virtue  should  thrive  there  best — the  body  and  the  mind  should 
be  developed  most  bountifully.  There,  temptations  are  the  weakest, 
— and  social  intercourse  the  simplest  and  the  sweetest  : — there  life 
flows  most  tranquilly,  runs  its  longest  course, — and  has  usually  the 
happiest  passage  and  issues. 

But  though  this  ought  to  be  strictly  true,  farming  life,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage  of  comparative  social  advancement  on  this  continent,  has 
still  its  drawbacks.  How  is  it  that  so  many  are  tempted  away  from 
these  fabled  shades  of  bliss — to  mingle  with  the  busy  crowd  and  be- 
come forgetful  if  their  fealty  and  devotion  to  nature  and  her  enjoy- 
ments ?  Any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  style  of  living  amongst 
the  cuhivators  of  our  soil,  knows  well  that  there  is  hard  work,  as 
well  as  poetry,  connected  with  the  ancient  and  honourable  calling. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that,  in  rural  districis,  the  gj'eat  man  is  the  in- 
dividual who  is  most  distinguished  for  his  muscle  and  feats  of  phy- 
sical strength,  rather  than  for  intellectual  endowments.  To  fell  huge 
trees — to  mow  acres  ef  heavy  grass  in  the  quickest  time — to  raise 
enormous  weights — to  excel!,  when  leisure  affords,  in  athletic  exer- 
cises,— these  are  the  achievments  which  ensure  applause,  and  place 
the  youth  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  excellence. 

Now  a  certain  part,  and  most  would  unhesitatingly  say,  the  better 
part  of  our   humanity    repudiates   the    award, — this   glorification  of 
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brute  St ivnglii  over  mind  and  iie;irl.  And  the  wiie  80COQdf>  her  lord 
in  his  estimate,  and  begins  to  find  the  retinemenl  of  her  womanhood 
rebel  against  a  constant  round  of  unvarying  drudgery.  She  eannot 
abide  that  the  means  shouKl  be  confounded  with  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  end.  It  is  this  feeling,  so  eaily  developed,  which 
makes  the  young  of  both  sexes  quit  the  hirm  in  disgust  ;  tliey  become 
<^nchanted  widi  the  pictures  of  town  I  iff  ihey  eagerly  devour  in  Ijooks, 
and  of  wliich  they  are  permitted  occasional  glimpses  at  fairs  and 
merry  makings,  and  their  youthful  bosoms  swell  with  liie  fond,  and 
too  ofien  delusive  liope,  that  by  repairing  to  these  elysian  scenes, 
their  labour  may  secure  them  higlier  revrards  than  the  dull  life  of 
the  country  tan  aflbrd  ;  and  they  hope,  ro  revel  in  unknown  bliss' 
during  the  happy  period  of  acquisition. 

On  most  farms  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  ornament  Every- 
thing is  arranged  with  a  view  to  utility.  Our  sense  and  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful — which  is  intervroven  with  our  very  being, — though 
for  want  of  opportunities  of  education,  it  may  be  j^artially  dormant 
is  left  nothing  to  feed  on — noti]ing  to  dote  on  ;  but  it  seems  as  if 
studied  pains  were  taken  to  disgust  with  every  combination  most  lui- 
interosting  and  repellent.  From  the  cellar  to  the  garret — from  the 
garden  to  the  neglected  way-side — in  cuisine^  in  social  intercouse, — 
in  everylhing — vre  have  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  attractive, — and 
nought  is  deiiied  but  vrork — work — work. 

With  ihe  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  young  people  long  for  8o- 
(uety  and  improvements,  and  naturally  recoil  iVom  the  tedium  and  bar- 
renness, from  the  hopeless  and  endless  toil  without  some  interchange 
of  the  intellectual— the  pleasurable.  If  their  natural  and  commenda- 
ble tastes  cannot  be  gratified  on  the  farm,  young  people  will  persist 
on  going  elsewhere,  where  even  the  transaction  of  everyday  business 
seems  to  have  about  it  some  thing  ol  the  pleasurable  attractive  to  the 
unsophisticated  denizen  of  the  farm.  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince 
my  tyro-readers  that  this  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  That  af- 
ter all, — the  farmer's  life  ought  to  be  the  most  attractive  and  pleasur- 
able. I  shall  place  within  their  view  the  easy  means  of  innocent 
recreation  and  enjoyement;  and  deem  that  in  thus  providing  for  their 
permanent  comfort  and  improvement,  1  am  only  performing  the  duty 
of  a  faidiful  Agricultural  Mentor. 

I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  furnish  my  Agi'icultural  friends  of  all  ages 
in  the  country  with  every  useful  aid  in  their  profession, — culling  what- 
ever is  m.ost  valuable  and  of  greatest  pnictical  int,erest,--wlieilier  in 
the  discoveries  of  science  bearing  upon  their  pursuits,  or  in  the  opin- 
ions, and  practices  of  leading  Agriculturists.  I  ^^liall  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty,  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  to  make  such  suggestions  and 
remarks  as  will  tend  toform  the  judgment  of  junior  aspiiants  on  the  best 
models,  in  combination  with  the  judicious  ui>e  of  all  such  valuable  helps 
as  well  selected  books  and  a  sound  education  arc  calculated  to  afford 
them.     No  man  can  succeed  in  life  loho  does  not  take  a  pride  in  his 
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calling.  Ii  is  iliis  which  in.sj)iiv8  wiih  ;i  ^--c  ueroiis  cmiihiiion,  encou- 
raging the  youlhlnl  aspiraiil,  and  leading  hitn  on— who  can  tell  -  to 
receive  on(!  day  I'lie  hi:.i;h  nnvard  of  the  civic  crown. 

It  has  been  truly  ?,i!d  ihat  head,  hcnirl,  an<i  niembcrs,  die  three  grand 
scats  ot"  individual  jx)Vver, — die  organs  of  the  three  supreme  forces  - 
these,  one  and  all  in  harmonious  action,  constitute  the  complete  Agri- 
culturist and  Mechanic  — the  true  and  perf(T'.t  man  in  every  spliere. 

The  app"oachi}]g  iiiiiuslrlid  Exiiibition  is  an  institute  di^Tcovcring 
the  rarest  wisdom, — a  public  Educator— an  Institute  of  instruction  to 
all  classes,  and  in  which  all  classes  should  cooperate  and  participale  : 
— afibrding,  as  it  will  do,  to  both,  reciprocal  pleasure,  protit,  and  ins- 
truction. {Is  avowed  public  object  is  to  stimulate  and  quicken  in- 
vention ;  to  enliven  and  recompense  the  ceaseless  toil  of  patient 
drudgery  ; — to  encourage  soul  depressing  routine  wdth  the  hope  of 
reward  ;  -  to  render  ol  1  task-work  berrrable  ;  to  raise  the  tone  of  his 
character,  and  vitalize  and  quicken  the  spark  of  laudable  ambition  in 
the  dull  and  discouraged  operative  of  every  class, — formerly  without 
The  prospect  -  whatever  his  merit,  of  achieving  personal  distinction  in 
his  craft  ;  unless  indeed  hy  some  rare  and  fortunate  accident  ;  -  to 
forv/ard  the  objects,  and  advance  the  main  purposes  of  civilization  : 
in  a  word,  to  act,  at  once,  as  the  Educator  and  Benefactor  of  society  : 
— aiTording  a  true  index  of  the  popular  bent  : — as  a  truthful  reflection 
of  the  popular  taste  and  genius  in  this  country, — so  supremely  blest  in 
its  natural  resources,  and  in  the  blended  natural  vi.j^ou!  of  its  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  clear,  on  the  smallest  reiiection,  diat  no  more  effectual  means 
could  be  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  society  of  every  grade.  By 
stimulating  invention,  you  are  doing  your  best  towards  the  practical 
inculcation  of  the  fundamental  rule  ;— for  well  directed  industry  alone 
can  ensure  permanent  comfort  and  independence,  while  it  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  envied  description  of  respec- 
tability in  a  country,  wdieiein  the  vast  majority  arc  doomed,  for  many 
a  day  to  come,  to  subsist,  in  the  literal  sense,  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  in  no  c.  uutry  could  such  an  Indus- 
trial Exhibilion  be  more  desirable,  or  commendable — belter  adapted, 
or  more  suited  to  the  actual  requirements  and  social  and  economical 
necessities  of  the  population  than  in  our  Province  of  Canada,  v/hich 
now^  sees  dawaiing  upon  her  -in  family  participation  wdih  her  envia- 
ble Sisterhood — the  glorious  future  of  a  distinct  Nationality. 

By  stimulating  industry,  you  arc  taking  the  simplest  and  most  di- 
recl  course  tow^ards  improving  the  material  and  social  condition  of 
the  people.  By  the  practice  of  industrious  habits,  the  operative  w^iU 
be  enabled  to  lodge  better, — to  fare  better,  to  dress  belter,—  and  to 
educate  to  greater  perfection  himself  and  his  children  ;  himself  by  the 
aid  of  Public  Libraries,  Mechanic's  Institutes,  and  Private   study  ;— 
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and  his  eliilJren,  partly  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  and  by  em- 
bracing the  opportunities  of  instruction  afforded  by  our  Public  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  the  Information  for  the  People,  dow  published  and 
circulated  so  widely  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;— so  as  to  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  \\ilhin  the  reach  of  all  who  may  be  in  quest  of  it. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  form  of  society  undtr  which  we^ 
live,  that  there  i-=!  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  of  labour. 
Tlie  lazy  demagogue  may  talk  patronizingly  of  that  portion  of  his 
fellow  men  which  ho  is  pleased  politely  to  style  the  "  working  clas- 
ses",—in  contradistinction,  of  course,  to  the  more  favoured  compeers 
of  his  own  quiescent  state  of  oHum  sine  dignitate  :— he  may  bid  for 
their  favour  as  a  politician — he  may  condescend  lo  flatter,  as  he  sup- 
poses, successfully,  their  innate  human  vanity  ;-but  the  intelligent 
Agriculturi-t  and  Mechanic,  he  may  rely  on  it,— poor  deluded  mortal, 
— has  discrimination  and  perspicacity  enough  to  rate  his  compliments 
and  flatteries  at  their  true  value  ;  recognising,  the  motive  and 
its  promptings  ;— and  will,  at  once,  turn  with  gratitude  and  hope  to 
the  true  patriot  and  lover  of  his  species,  who,  by  the  encouragement 
of  such  demonstrations  as  our  Provincial  Exhibition,— such  jubilees 
of  handicraft,— such  ovations  of  patient  and  successful  industry,— 
such  coronations  of  the  genius  and  dignity  of  labour,  as  would  fain 
exalt  the  working  man  to  his  true  and  merited  position  in  Society  - 
teaching  him  to  respect  himself,  while  his  distinguished  genius  and 
patient  industry  are  extorting  plaudits  and  respect  from  the  public 
voice  of  his  consenting  and  grateful  countrymen. 

The  hero,  the  p}}ilosopher,  the  stateman,  the  saint,  the  agriculturist, 
the  mechanic  must,  alike,  win  the  civic  crown  by  a  prudent  and  per- 
severing exercise  of  industry  and  virtue.  We  all,  alike,  contend  in 
the  great  public  arena,  in  which  we  fmd  ourselves  accidentally 
placed,  for  the  legitimate  rewards  of  merit ;  and  in  order  to 
insure  the  permanent  blessing  of  a  superintending  and  approving 
Providence,  we  must  not  faint  or  fail  in  well-doing, — but  must  be  en- 
couraged, even  in  s}nte  of  repeated  successes  or  reverses,  to  go  on 
f^teadily  and  perseveringly  in  the  honorable  course  of  toil,  from  per- 
fection to  perfection — for  our  own  honor  and  credit,  and  the  lasting 
benefit  of  our  fellow  men.  We  must  not,  wdiile  still  in  our  prime,  be 
delivered  over  into  a  compulsory  or  luxurious  sloth  ;  we  must  not 
hide  our  candle  beneath  a  bushel,  depriving  ourselves  and  others  of 
the  generous  light  which  a  higher  power  has  indulgently  entrusted  to 
our  keeping  ; — but  be  quick  to  recognise  our  unmistakeable  duty,  in 
whatever  sphere  we  may  be  placed,  which  undoubtedly  is  to  exert  our 
faculties  and  endowments  to  the  utmost  for  the  advantage  of  the  So- 
ciety of  which  we  have  been  made  to  form,  though  not  a  solitary  — 
yet  but  an  insignificant  unit.  And  although  it  takes  many  drops  to 
form  the  ocean,  yet  w^e  should  not  w^ithhold  our  petit  jwssible  :  but 
heartily,  cheerfully,  and  confidingly  contribute  our  mite,  however 
fimall,  towards  the  great  aggregate  of  industrial  effort,  which  forms, 
alike,  the  pride  and  material  wealth  of  every  great  and  progressing 
comraonhealth. 
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The  appvoaoliirifij  Pioviiicial  Kxhiljilioii  is  a  great  National  organi- 
sation— having  i'or  its  object  the  eneouragement  and  reward  of  indus- 
try of  every  description.  It  is  cU'ar  from  tin;  few  words  we  have  said 
it  mcirits  the  approval  and  eneonragenient  of  all  (^hasses.  They  cannot 
fail  to  recognise,  in  its  object  and  intention  a  rcci[)rocal  interest, which 
ought  to  form  the  only  true  and  lasting  bond  in  every  well-constitut- 
ed society.  The  more  frecpient  these  demonstrations, — the  more  fre- 
quently and  clearly  will  all  classes  be  brought  to  recognise  tl:eir  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  great  truth  tlialthe  hand  cannot  say  to  the  head 
nor  the  head  to  the  hand— go  to — I  have  no  need  of  thee  ! 

Come  then — one  and  all.  Join  heart  and  hand  in  the  celebration 
of  o  r  national  Jubilee,  of  which  oiV2  and  all  have  an  individual — ay, 
and  a  fraternal  Interesi. 

It  is  fondly  desired  and  hoped  that  the  agricultural  exhibition  will 
come  up  to — if  it  should  not  excel,  all  former  years.  The  facilities 
for  the  importation  of  stock  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  every 
new  species  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  vSeeds  and  Plants,  and 
Models  of  improved  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  implem'ents,  are 
now  so  numerous,  that  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  advantage 
should  not  be  taken  of  them  to  the  utm.ost.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  keep  our  agriculturists  au  courant  of  all  that  is  going 
on  amongst  us  in  the  way  of  noticeable  and  well  tested  improve- 
ments. Though  we  deprecate  that  insatiable  itching  for  novelty, — 
that  reckless  desire  for  experimentalizing, — which,  in  truth,  discoura- 
ges and  retards  substantial  improvement— -by  discrediting  the  propa- 
gation and  adoption  of  that  which  is  truly  valuable  ;  for  by  encou- 
raging empty  pretension  and  treacherous  deception,  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  you  laud  valuable  discoveries,  praiseworthy  adapta- 
tions or  applications  of  practical  skill, —  you  are  deliberately  and  ef- 
fectually, though,  it  may  be,  undesignedly,  mixing  up  truth  with 
error  ;  thus  heedlessly  fostering  and  encouraging  both  at  the  same 
moment  ;  and  you  are  manifestly  taking  the  most  effectual  plan  to 
render  thoughtful  and  judicious  men  distrustful  of  every  thing  novel 
— tho',  in  many  cases,  its  adoption  might  be  productive  of  material 
and  immediate  profit.  I  may  perhaps  see  occasion  elsewhere  to  recur 
to  this  subject  at  a  future  time. 

I  am  most  certainly  one  of  those,  in  this  advanced  age, 
who  recognise  the  nec(*ssity  for  combining  science  with  practice, — 
and  cheerfully  and  frankly  acknowledge  that  it  will  no  longer  do  to 
affect  a  contempt  for  the  sciences  in  their  practical  relation  to  Agri- 
culture and  the  Arts.  Who  can  doubt,  during  the  present  century 
especially,  the  wonderful  effect  the  development  and  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  sciences  have  had  on  the  well  being  and  civilization 
of  the  World.  And  Agriculture  in  most  countries  has  been  largely  a 
partaker — but  the  full  realization,  though  somewhat  delayed,  is  evi- 
dently at  hand.  The  perfection,  then,  of  the  more  practical  parts  of 
the  profession,  instead  of  standing  independent  or  excluding  the  sci- 
entific branches,  finds  itself  mainly  dependent  upon  them  ;  and  they 
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progress  haiul  in  hand  ri'joicingly,  mucii   to  their  inuluai  credit    and 
benefit. 

Wiihout  entering  inlo  any  iengliiy,  tiresome,  Ic^irned  discutssion, 
permit  me  lo  say,  tiiat  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  successful 
enllivation  of  the  soil  is  now  a  days,  under  the  most  approved  systems, 
mainly  dependent  on  Organic  Chemistry  for  its  successful  cul'avation, 
there  are  other  sciences  which  are  equally  its  tributaries,  and,  a- 
mongst  these,  Geology,  vegetable  Physiology,  and  Zoology.  There 
is  no  employment  which  embraces  so  thoroughly  the  kingdom  of  Na. 
ture.  and  in  none  will  the  inHuence  of  science  be  more  beneficially 
felt.  I  have,  elsewhere,  more  than  once  asserted,  that  on  this  ac- 
count, tfic  object  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist  in  tracing  their  relation 
should  be,  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  cuiiivationof  the 
soil  more  productive,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  strengthen- 
ing the  retiective  powers — and  ol"  elevating  and  ennobling  the  order 
to  which  he  belongs  by  making  acquaintance  on  familiar  terms, 
and  asst)ciating  all  that  is  at  the  same  time  elevating  and  useful,  and 
may  tend  to  distinguish  and  adorn  the  economic  and  social  fabric  of 
Canadian  Agriculture. 

The  soil  is  the  first  care  of  the  Ira.vbandman.  This  he  tills,  culti- 
vates, and  reaps  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Soils  are  of  inorganic 
structure,  and  are  derived  from  the  rocks  which  undcjlie  them,  or 
have  been  transported  from  a  distance  by  the  agency  of  \vaier.  This 
accounts  for  the  differences  which  are  observable  amongst,  soils  in 
different  districts;  hence  also  the  striking  similarity  by  which  they 
are  found  to  be  characterized  over  large  areas.  From  the  crumbling 
of  the  granite,  we  have  a  coarse  sandy  soil  ;  from  trap,  we  have  an 
open  loam,  usually  rich  and  fertile ;  from  slate  rock,  a  clay  niore  or 
less  cold,  stiff  and  impervious  ;  from  sandstone,  an  open  and  often  a 
hungry  soil.  Does  this  not  demonstrate  the  intimate  and  practically 
useful  connexion  between  Agriculture  and  Geology?  So  that  a  map 
indicating  by  difi'erent  colours  the  areas  covered  by  rocks  of  diOcrent 
kinds  and  ages  might  be  enabled  with  some  certainly  to  predict  the 
general  nature,  capabilities  and  limits  of  the  several  soils  to  which 
the  fr;.-.gments  of  these  several  rocks  gave  rise. 

Bill  not  only  are  plants,  stones,  and  animals  mutually  dependent  ; 
they  actually  resemble  each  other  in  their  nature  and  chemical  com- 
position. They  cash,  indifferently,  consist  of  matter  organic  or  inor- 
ganic— combustible  or  incombustible.  For  instance,  in  all  our  first. 
class  soils  ,  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  succession  of  the  more  valu- 
able crops  of  agriculture  without  cessation,  we  fmd,  an  appreciable 
quantity  often  or  eleven  different  chemical  substances — viz.,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  iron,  manganese,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  clorine.  Soils  thus  constituted — with  the  constituents 
properly  proportioned, — require  no  manure,  and  we  find  many  such 
examples  of  virgin  soils,  over  large  areas,  in  all  our  colonies.     But  T 
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must  now  rerriark,  that  the  plants  which  grow  on  soils,  on  a  (•heniiciil 
analysis,  arc  iouml  to  contain  soitio  nine  or  t(»n   didercnt  svibblances, 
exactly  iht^  same  in  cv(^ry  rc-pect  wiih  the  inorganic  part  of  tljc  soil 
itself;  and  tlu^se  sal.)slanees  urv.  derived  tlierefrom  ;  so  it  is  cl(;3rthat 
every  fruiiftd  soil  must  contain  them  in  suilicient  quantity,  if  plants 
are  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition  upon   it.     Some   plants    contain 
more  of  one  substance  than  another — some  more  lime  and  magnesia 
— others  more  potash  and  soda, — others  more  sulphur,  or  phos[)horus, 
or  clorine  ; — so  that  Natiue's  law  will  hold  good  thai  one  kind  of  crop 
will  abstrnci  from  the  soil  more  of  one  kind  of  iuorg.mic  matt(u*  than 
another  :  and  some  other  crop,  of  some  other.     And  here  we  have  dis- 
tinclly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for   having  recourse  to  rotations   of 
crops — in  other  words  a    succession  of  different  crops, — in  order  to 
develope  and  preserve,  without  deterioration,  the  native  or  acquired 
fertility  of  the  soil.     ]n  order  to  a  full  and  vigorous  growth  w^e  must 
study  tile  complete  adaptation  of  the  constilucnts  of  the  plant  to  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  on  which  we  v/ould  grow  it.     If  it  should  be 
exhausted, — we  shall  say  from  overcropping, — of  any  of  the  necessary 
ingredients,   it  would   be  prudent  to  do  our  best  to  supply  them   by 
manuring  or  top  dressing  before  venturing  any  s]}ecial  crop,  requiring 
their  presence.     We  ought  lo  labour  to  supply  the  things  which  rdi 
our  crops,  or  any  special  croj),  in  all  their  parts,  conjoinlly  carry  off. 
Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  Organic  Chemisty  has  mucli  to  do  wilh  the 
successful  prosecution  of  Agriculture  as  a  profession  ? 

But  surely  we  ought  to  know  something   of  the   struct ure   of  the 
plants  we  cultivate — their  organs,  and  the  fu.nctions  Ihesc  organs  are 
called  on  to  discharge.     Now  these  are  of  two  classes — those  essen- 
tial to  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  tlic  plant,  and  those  essential  to 
its  reproduction  and  propagation.     The  first  are  necessary  for  the  as- 
similative process — lor  the  conversion  of  the  crude  juice  into  the  living 
vegetable   organism — and  is  anolagous  to  the  digestive,  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs  in  the  animal  kingdom.     The  root  absorbs  in 
a  .state  of  solution,-— the  mineral  substances   congenial  to  the  pkait^ 
and  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  for  the   plant  the   following 
spring  ; — esj)ecially  in  the  case  of  biennial  plants,  the  stem  conveys 
the  juices,  and  serves  as  a  support  to  the  leaf;  and  the  leaf  under  the 
influence  of  the  solar  rays,  changes  the  crude  juice  into  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  [)lant ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  m\.s  as  a  most  powerful 
exhalant  and    absobent.     Now,  every  root  has  three  parts — the  spon- 
gioles  or  rootlets,  or  small  fibres  ;  the  middle  or  (leshy  part;  and  the 
collar  or  neck.     These,   by  the   power  of  capillary  attraction  absorb 
the  substances  congenial  to  the  plant,  convey  these;  substances,  in  a 
slate  of  solution,   to  the   vascular  tissue,  and  thence  lo  the  leaf,  by 
means  of  the  attraction  of  the  solar  influences.     Now    these  rootlets 
would  appear  to  be  endowed  with  a  pow-er,  in  some  sense,  akin  to 
instinct.     They  are  deputed  lo  select  or  reject  what  is  congenial  to 
the  plant — and  act  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  chemical  elcetivo 
afBnity.     In  all  this,  the  agriculturist  must  surely  take  a  deep  interest. 
And  v/ho  shall  say  that  he  cannot  turn  such  knowledge,   the   know- 
ledge afforded  by  vegetable  Physiology,  to  his  advantage. 
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But  ihc  bodies  of  animals,  when  burnt,  leave  a  quantity  of  ash- 
es ,  establishing  a  general  analogy  between  animals  and  })]ants.- 
The  proportions  also  vary  in  diderent  j^orlions  of  the  same  animal, 
as  in  the  plant.  But  their  invariable  j)roportions  are  perfectly  and 
absohitely  necessary  to  the  constitution  and  healthy  existence  of  each 
several  part.  And  the  substances  constituting  this  ash  are  identical 
with  the  ash  of  the  vegetable  food  the  animal  subsists  on.  We  find" 
potash,  soda,  lime,  manganese,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  clorine.  Thus  we  see  the  analogy  between 
soil,  plant,  and  animal  becomes  closer  and  yet  closer  at  every  step  of 
the  investigation.  Can  it  be  doubted  then,  that  such  knowledge — 
the  knowledge  of  Animal  Physiology — must  be  valuable  to  enlighten- 
ed agriculturists. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that,  from  such  knowledge,  based  on  such 
principles,  an  immense  amount  of  ill  directed  labour,  at  present  fruit- 
lessly expended,  might  be  saved  ;  that  cultivation  might  he  conducted 
on  more  sure  and  exact  principles; — that  the  return  of  grain  and  escu- 
lents would  be  greatly  encreased  from  the  same  outlay  ; — that  the- 
live  stock  on  the  same  area  might  be  largely  encreased  in  number 
and  quality  ; — that  the  surplus  produce  of  cereals,  esculents,  and  but- 
cher's meat  would  be  m.uch  more  abundant,  and  that,  in  the  combined 
result,  the  population  at  large,  as  well  as  the  individual  producer,, 
would  assuredly  participate.  I  think,then,ray  readers  will,cnc  and  all, 
agree  with  me,  that  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  as  I  have 
been  glancing  at  is  of  the  highest  public  importance — that  it  must 
ever  be  attended  with  incalculable  public  benefit. 

It  is  full  time  that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  alarming: 
scourge  which  annually  desolates  our  agricultural  districts  , 
before  it  becomes  so  general  as  to  favor  the  loathsome  idea,  that  ail 
our  agricultural  industry  may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming 
devestation.  —  But  I  am  hopeful  and  trustful  ,  and  1  have  eke- 
where  asserted,  that  this  great  discouragcmrnt  may  be  got  the  better 
of  by  judicious  culture. — 1  believe  that  thorough  draining,  subsoiling, 
and  judicious  manuring,  with  thorough  tillage  in  every  stage  will  be 
the  means  of  so  invigorating  and  propelling  the  healthful  development 
and  robust  gro\vth  of  our  cultivated  crops  in  their  earlier  and  more 
tender  stages,as  to  place  them  speedily  beyond  the  reach  of  being  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  foul  attacks  of  insect  enemies,  i  believe,  that  due 
nttention  to  the  proper  period  of  sowing,  so  as  to  escape  the  fatal  and 
well  ascertained  period  of  insect  development — and  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  necessary  pcf6w/wm  —to  starve  them  in  fact,  from  pure  w-ant 
of  sustenance  that  this  continued  consentaneously  over  large  dis- 
tricts by  mutual  consent  and  arranged  by  our  agricultural  societies 
and  municipal  councils: — I  believe  that  this,  with  the  well  timed 
application  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  alkalies  in  a  caustic  state 
so  a.s  to  secuie  the  destruction  of  the  insect  in  its  grub  state — the  same 
application  made  to  seed, — the  straw  and  the  tailings,  or  dressings. 
— I  believe  that  persevering    attention    to    these    and  several  other 
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appliances  and  recommonclntions  which  I  shall,  from  liiiie  lo  linio 
introduce  elsewhere  to  i)iiblie  iiolice  for  public  distribution,  will 
slowly,  it  may  be,  but  surely  overcome^  the  overwludmini^  evil  which, 
at  the  |)res(Mit  moment  so  imminently  threatens  wholesale  devastation 
to  the  hopes  ol'  the  husbandman. 

When  talking  oi'  draining,  elsewhere,  we  have  had  occasion, 
to  regret  the  inferiority  of  our  produce  in  quantity  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  high  taxed  lands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  is  painful  to  think  it  should  be  so,  but  we  are  not  w^iihout  our 
remedy.  —  Let  us  not  blindly  confide  in  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  our  soils.  —  Grain  crop  after  grain  t^rop  so  long  as 
ihey  will  grow,  will  too  surely  and  too  speedily  exhaust  tliem 
— or  reduce  them  to  absohite  sterility.  And  the  deeper  you  plough, 
and  the  more  perfect  your  implements  of  husbandry,  the  more  speed- 
ily and  perfectly  will  you  succeed  in  rendering  them  worthless.  Yon 
must  gi^ard  against  this  by  well  regulated  rotations  and  generous  and 
intelligent  management—  by  supplying  economical  sustent^tion  \n  ma~ 
nurcs  and  drcf^sings — by  returning  to  the  soil  as  much  of  the  produce 
as  due  attention  to  reasonable  profits  v.Jll  permit, — and  so  hand  down 
your  holding  from  father  lo  son-unimpaired  in  condition  and  encroased 
in  value  with  the  increase  of  population  and  prosperity  of  yojr  dis- 
tricT. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Meteorology  —  who  does  not  know 
the  use  of  the  barometer. — 1  am  told  by  an  authority  that  cannot 
lie  that  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold, 
and  heat,  and  summer,  and  winter,  and  day,  and  night  shall  not 
cease."  And  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  an  agricul- 
turist  should  become  an  accomplished  meteorologist, — still  lie  regards 
silently  the  signs  of  the  weather — he  consults  his  barometer;  and  he 
is  willing  to  confess  that  his  diligence   has  not    passed    unrewarded. 

But  while  all  that  I  have  been  urging  is  ))erfcctly  true,  it  is  never- 
theless undeniable  that  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
scientific  agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-acquaintance  of  men 
of  science  with  practical  agriculture. — Were  men  of  science  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  practice,  we  might  expect  much  greater  ad- 
vances to  be  made  in  scicntiiic  agriculture,  than  if  t lie  practical  man 
were  to  become  a  man  of  science  ;  bee  lusejmen  of  science,  are  neces- 
sarily, from  previous  education  and  habits,  more  capable  of  conduct- 
ing scientific  researcli ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  until  the  relation 
between  principle  and  practice  are  thoroughly  understood,  scientlfio 
reasearches — howt^ver  important  in  themselves  and  however  interest- 
ing cannot  be  expected  to  determine  in  so  much  practical  benefit. 
But  the  sooner  this  point  is  reached  the  better. — It  should  commend 
itself  to  the  statesman  and  true  patriot,  as  v/ell  as  the  man  of  science, 
and  the  man  of  practice.  They  should  lose  no  time  in  w^orking  togethjr 
for  the  common  good. 
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A  good  sound  cducaiion  and  good  common  ?onse  followed  by  ihe  ne- 
cessary apprcnticeship,willgofar  to  make  a  good  practical  farmer.-But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  often  happens  that  the  most  promising  youths 
in  a  family  are  destined  for  some  of  the  learned  professions,  or  for 
town  life. — The  country  is  in  this  way  a  great  loser. — The  self 
taught  farmer — is  frequently  imfortiinate  ;  or  only  preserves  the  ap- 
pearance of  success  by  keeping  up  an  extravagant  expenditure — 
giving  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Give  me  the  regular  apprenticed 
farmer;  whether  having  served  with  his  father  or  another. — He  knows- 
that  he  must  adapt  his  system  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
soil  and  climate  in  which  he  may  be  temporarily  placed.  He  knows- 
his  duty  systematically,  experimentally — he  ado})ts  the  system  he  has- 
learnt — pursues  it  steadily —and  improves  on  it  by  degrees  as  he  finds 
opportunity.  He- is  well  aware  that  the  sure  condition  of  succes  will 
rest  in  the  adoptio.i  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  thorough  cultivation, 
manuring  and  draining. — This  is  a  good  sound  and  substantial  basis 
to  rest  on,  and  it  will  not  be  difllcult  to  engraft  upon  il  all  ih.e  mor(> 
valuable  modern  scientific  improvements^ 

Generally  I  am  not  wrong  in  directing  attention,  in  this  countryy, 
vvhere  the  slate  of  the  farm  will  permit  of  it,  to  greater  neatness — to 
have  the  ploughing  and  other  farm  operations  finished  in  a  more  work- 
man like  manner — the  furrows,  m.ore  straight,  deep  and  firmly  and 
compactly  laid  together—the  ridges  uniform  in  width,  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  sowing  and  harrowing, — and  carefully  gathered  into  the 
proper  shape.— Greater  attention  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  fences  and 
buildings. — It  seems  unnecessary  1o  e:q)lain  the  great  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  thorough  tillage.  The  pulverisation  of  the  soil  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seed— to  exterminate  weeds — to 
increase  the  area  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  are  to  spread  themselves  • 
in  quest  of  that  food  common  sense,  unaided  by  science,  would  tell 
us  it  is  their  function  to  supply  to  the  plants.  The  depth  will  vary — » 
but,  in  any  case,  7  or  8  inches  are  the  least  we  can  be  satisfied  with. 
This  is  about  wdiat  a  pair  of  horses,  in  moist  soils,  can  turn  over  eas- 
ily ;  and,  to  go  deeper,  recourse  must  be  had  to  subsoiling  by  a  plough 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  common  plough,  also  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  stirring  the  ground  to  the  depth  in  same  cas3s,  of  8  inches 
or  more,  w^th  or  without  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface. — It  is 
usual  to  use  the  subsoil  in  the  course  of  summer  fallow,  or  in  prepar- 
ing for  green  crops,  and  when,  at  any  time,  the  ground  is  thrown  out 
of  ridges  with  a  level  state,  it  is  made  to  cross  the  intended  ridges 
at  the  second  last  ploughing,  and  in  ploughing  up  the  land,  the  plough 
is  made  to  run  to  its  greatest  depth,  it  may  be  10  or  11  inches — thus 
bringing  up,  w^herc  desired  and  mixing  as  much  of  the  subsoil  as  may- 
be considered  advantageous  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  surface 
soil.  The  Michigan  subsoil  plough, — though  a  cumbrous  implement, 
— has  been  much  used — called  the  Michigan  subsoil  and  french 
p'oagh — by  one  operation  turning  over  the  surface  soil,  and  the  subsoil 
is  brought  up  and  deposited  upon  the  top, — the  ensuing  ploughing 
mixing  both  thoroughly  together. — This  is  a  hard  work  for  one  good 
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!<tont  pair  of  horses. — Wlien  liie  snhsoil  is  a  rot(3ii!ivt;-  irnprevioiis  chiy 
this  irnj)rovem(mt  has  prodncc^d  \hv.  bosl  eire(;ts.  My  rcspeoic-d  old 
friend,  Mr.  vSmilh  of  Deanslon,  as  is  well  known,  inlrodueed  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  draining  and  siibsoiling  to  prominent  notice  ; 
and  did  more  than  any  one  man  living  or  dead  to  recommend  and 
extend  the  judiciously  combined  systems  of  thorough  draining  and 
siabsoilini;''.— Hut,  by  the  practical  man,  it  will  always  be  regarded  a» 
a  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence — and  the;  cost,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  many  localities,  prevent  their 
coming  into  very  general  use  in  Canada. — But  I  hope  to  live  to  show 
that  this  need  not,  after  all,  be  such  a  bugbear,  and  they  can  be  con- 
jointly used  for  a  very  small  outlay,  when  camparedwiththe  resultant 
profits  in  most  cases  wdiere  they  are  required  and  could  be  recom- 
mended. 

But  in  this  climate  their  is  such  a  thing  as  overworking  the  soiL 
— there  is  such  a  thing  as  opening  the  soil  so  much  as  to  facilitate, 
unnecessarily,  the  evaporation  of  the  valuable  gasses  and  juices,  con- 
tained in  it. — For  my  part,  I  think  on  well  wrought,  friable  soils,  the 
grubber,  which  I  largely  employed  elsewhere  for  similar  purposes, 
might  safely  take  the  place  of  the  plough — which  covering  a  space  of 
five  or  six  feet— stirring  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  7,  8  or  10  inches, 
bringing  up  the  remaining  weeds  to  the  surface — would  compared  v/lth 
the  plough,  ensure  the  economy  of  20  per  cent  to  the  farmer— performing 
the  necessary  work  as  well, — and  retaining  more  perfectly,  at  the 
same  time,  treasured  up  in  the  soil,  the  available  elements  of  vege- 
tation. 

But  frO  little  is  manuring  appreciated  in  some  cases,  that  we  have 
actually  seen  the  barn  when  full  and  untenantable  tlierefrom,  actually 
taken  away  from  the  manure,  instead  of  taking  away  the  manure  from 
the  barn. — And  when  used,  we  have  seen  the  farmer  .-pread  it  on  the 
nearest  field  at  the  expence  of  all  the  rest,  f  do  not  wish  to  name 
localities,  or  specify  individual  instances  of  such  slovenly  practice  ; 
— but  I  am  sure  they  will,  at  once,  suggest  themselves  to  some  of 
my  jeaders. — It  has  now  become  a  question  with  the  most  intel- 
ligent farmers,  whether,  even  with  the  best  management,  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  an  ordinary  farm  are  capable  of  maintaining  the 
average  fertility  of  everv  part  of  the  firm.  One  thing  is  abnndantiy  cer- 
tain,that  if  we  continue  to  extract  moretrom  our  soil  than  the  resources 
of  the  farm  will  restore,  w^e  are  moving  backwards  and  not  forward^-, 
and  becoming  every  day  in  nearer  a.pproximation  to  the  point  of  ex~ 
haustion. — By  such  a  process  our  farms  would,  in  the  end,  become 
a  caput  woriuuni. — Are  there  no  such  old  farms  in  Canada.'' — We 
hear  of  farmers  daily  moving  ofi'West. —  But  we  doubt  whether  they 
have  given  their  country  a  fair  trial  } 

We  must  departfroni  the  starvation  plan.  We  must  adopt  a  system 
which  will  enable  us  to  feed  and  litter  our  stock  sufficiently.  We 
must  learn  to  grov/  roots  and    m.ore  of  the    hardiest  species   of  corn. 
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We  must  become  familiar  with  the  siraw-ciilter,  and  the  root  steam- 
ing apparatus.  An  acre  that  will  produce  1000  bushels  of  beets  will 
only  produce  50  bushels  of  corn.  Straw-cutlers  of  all  descriptions 
and  steaming  apparatus  must  be  produced  at  the  lowest  figure, — so 
as  to  enable  every  tenant  to  avail  himself  of  the  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  feeding  with  a  combination  of  corn,  steamed  roots  and 
cut  fodder.  This  is  one  moans  of  making  the  most  of  our  resources 
in  Lower  Canada.  Instead  of  permitting  our  cattle  to  walk  about 
like  starvelings  in  winter — with  scarce  enough  to  sustain  the  breath 
of  life  within  them — thus  permitting  them  to  lose  all  condition — aU 
indeed  but  life — ch(H-king  their  growth — leteriorating  the  breed 
and  losing  many  by  premature  death — we  have  but  to  introduce  the 
easy  practice  we  have  just  recommended,  to  make  a  speedy  revolu- 
tion, which  will  as  speedily  elevate  our  characters  as  farmers — fdling 
their  pockets  at  the  same  time. 

VVe  will  speedily  improve  and  multiply  our  stocks, — we  will  in- 
crease tlie  number  kept  on  the  farm — we  will  i'ncrease  the  quantity 
of  manure,  and  finally  wc  will,  as  certainly,  increase  our  quantity  ol 
corn  and  grain.  From  starvelings  ourselves,  we  will  become  men 
well  to  do  in  th:;  world — men  of  c)mrotlable  independence.  Surely 
this  is  a  true,  and  sufficiently  encouraging  practice, — may  it  soon  be 
verified  ! 

Then,  to  those  who  can  aflbrd  it,  we  have  plaster,  guano  bone  dust, 
and  the  new  fish  manure, — in  which,  if  honestly  compounded  and  sold 
unadulterated,  I  have  much  confidence,  and  I  tell  you  [)lain!y  I  expect 
therefrom  immense  benefit  totliis  country.  We  have,  in  our  gulf,  deposits 
which  when  compounded,  will  at  least  prove  as  valuable  as  tiie  guano 
beds  of  other  climes  ;  and  Canada  ought  to  becoiue  a  country  as  rich 
in  the  production  of  manure  as  any  clime.  I  do  not  despair  to  see 
the  time  when  manure  will  become  an  immense  export,  realizing  a 
very  large  sum  in  exchange  every  year.  We  shall  see  ships  from 
every  southern  port  on  this  continent—- Vt^e  sliallsee  European  craft 
in  great  number  crowding  oru'  harbonrr'.  and  tfie  fish  compost  of  Ca- 
nada vv'iil  be  known  as  a  most  valuable  fertilizer  in  every  country  of 
the  world.  It  only  requires  capital  and  enterprise,  properly  directed, 
to  rea'ize  to  the4ull  all  I  have  jjist  promised  you. 

I  have  elsewhere  urged,  and  shall  continue  pcrseveringly  to  urge 
the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  draining  in  this  country.  Surely  the 
past  moist  season  has  told  a  tale  of  which  all  have  either  heard  or  ex- 
perienced the  truth.  Wheat  failures,  potato  rot,  oat  rust,  insect  depre- 
dalio'iS,  and  a  thousand  ills  have  more  to  do  with  inefficient  drainage 
than  even  our  most  thoughtful  farmers  have  yet  fully  realized  to  them- 
selves. I  have  enlarged,  and  shall  enlarge  on  this  subject  else- 
whevi).  But  there  is  no  lime  on  this  occasion  for  a  special  lecture  or 
lectures  on  tlorough  drainage  and  its  efiects.  I  shall  content  myself 
with    affirming,  that     where     wanted,    it   is    the   foundation  of    all 
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good  farming  and  that  cro))s  would  be  iiifinitively  more  abundant, 
and  dij^casos  of  all  kinds  K'ss  pnwalont,  were  it  priidcnlly  practised 
ihrongliont  this  country.  I  shall  go  on  without  fail,  ixnd  under 
every  discoiuagomcnt,  to  illustrate  this  elsewhere  in  such  a  light,  as- 
cannot  fail  to  convince  the  most  sceplical. 

On  this  continent,  Agriculture  exists,  in  every  stage  from  ihe  nu)>l 
primitive  to  the  most  advanced.  We  (ind  the  stalwart  pioneer  emer- 
ging with  a  proud  look  of  inde}>endence  from  his  logcabia  in  the  forest, 
we  may  follow  him  in  every  stage  of  progress  from  this  secluded' 
home,  as  the  forest  disappears  behind  him  ;  till,  in  the  end,  if  things 
have  prospered  with  him,  he  has  been  enabled  to  employ  all  liic  mo- 
dern appliances  of  art  and  science,  and  to  live  in  comfort  nnd  inde- 
pendence surrounded  by  a  well  settled  and  prosperous  neighbourhood. 
He  will  tell  you  of  his  fu*st  communings  with  nature — of  his  rearing 
his  lone  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  with  none  but  the  denizens  of 
the  forest  for  his  neighbours  and  fVimi liars  : — he  could  tell  you  liow 
his  manly  couirago  oft  sank  within  him — how  his  stout  heart,  in  spite 
of  its  higher  promptings,  so  oflen  failed  within  him — how  step  by 
step,  he  emerged  from  his  condition  of  dependence — how  he  labour- 
ed on  confidingly — how  little  comforts  multiplied  around  him — how 
the  village  arose  in  his  neighbourhood — how  it  encreased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  and  grew  into  the  proud  city  ;  how  his  fortune  en- 
creased  with  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  how  ]]e  now 
looked  forward  to  end  his  days  in  peace  and  comfort  in  the  bosom  of 
a  happy  and  contended  family,  amongst  the  remaining  neiglibouis, 
who  commenjed  w^ith  him  many  a  day  ago,  to  make  a  home  amidst 
the  wilderness  of  the  forest.  When  he  seized  his  axe  with  willing 
but  untutored  hand,  unlearned  in  wood  craft — knowing  nothing  of 
the  precise  angle  of  obliquity  at  which  to  guide  it, — he  continued  to 
ply  the  strong  arm  with  sedulous  perse verence,  until  the  lofty  king  of 
the  forest  tremb.cd  beneath  the  force,  and  bonding  low  in  stately 
dignity,  came  thundering  to  the  ground,  Avith  a  crash  which  made 
the  surrounding  woods  to  ring  and  echo  ,  and  burying  his  great 
bulk  in  the  snowy  carpet  ; — how  he  was  followed,  in  like  manner,  by 
another  and  yet  another  victim,  until,  in  a  few^  years,  a  wide  clearance 
gave  a  field  for  the  more  profitable  and  extended  operations  of  'he 
industrious  liusbandman. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  this  great  country.  Our  educational  ad- 
vantages are  great  and  extending.  Let  us  endeavour  by  such  ga- 
therings as  the  present,  and  by  disseminating  popular  instruction  of 
a  wholesome,  practical  description,  to  create  ainongst  all  ranks  a 
universal  thirst  for  kn(jwledge.  Let  our  agrieiiltural  societies  and 
clubs  proves  themselves  indeed,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  farmers 
friend  ;  and  cheerfully  cooperate  with  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and 
Governiupnt  Departments  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  their  combined 
agency  and  supervision.  Let  Mecht^nics  Institutes,  with  their  libra- 
lies,  and  reading-rooms — their  lectures  abounding  with  sound  praetieat 
information,  be  everywhere  established  to  wean  the  operative  from  gros- 
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sor  and  more  degrading  })leasiircs  and  determine  him  to  habits  of  thrift 
and  intelligence, — insuring  eomfort  to  hinir^elf  and  ilependonts  ;  and 
encoiiraging  him  as  a  good  and  reliable  citizen  to  (h)  his  duty  to  the 
country  he  owns  ;  and  wliich  he  !ias  to  thank  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistance — and  it  may  be  tt)  love  as  the  land  of  his  birdi. 


Aie  we  right  or  are  we  wrong  in  hinting  a  fear  th;it  a  mistaken 
conseionsncss  of  self  snllieiency  is  sometimes  an  obstacle  to  agricul- 
tural progress.  Is  this  not  a  common  obstacle  everywhere  and  in  all 
times,  to  the  free  spreail  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  adaptations  from 
rival  or  foreign  countries  ?— Is  it  not  the  case  even  to  a  certain  extent 
in  various  districts  of  the  same  country?  In  almost  every  other  voca- 
tion theie  is  a  constant  comparison  of  rival  processes  their  elliciency 
and  results.  The  processes  of  agriculture  are  too  often  carried  on  in- 
com})arative  isolation  and  independence;  and  unless  it  be  at  gather- 
ings such  as  the  present,  there  is  scarce  any  recognisable  identity  or 
rercciprocity  of  interest  or  of  feeling  ;  and  the  benignant  influences  of 
brotherhood,  and  the  stimulants  of  generous  rivalry  have  noplace,  un- 
less through  the  colum/ns  of  the  Agricultural  Press,  or  in  such  a  com- 
parison of  products  and  implements  in  each  department  of  produc- 
tive industry  as  the  pre.?ent  Exliibitlon  so  benevolently  allbrds. 

And  does  not  the  mechanic  benefit  equally  v/ith  the  husbandm-m  ^ 
We  shall  proceed  to  shov\'  that  lie  does  so.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  regard  man  as  he  is, — with  head  and 
heart  the  great  centres  of  independent  vital  organisms, — ^each  com- 
plete in  itself,  originiting  and  maintaining  its  own  complex  move- 
ment, but  both  cooperating,  in  concordant  beauty  of  harmony,  influ- 
encing and  directing  their  common  agenls— his  various  members — 
to  the  performance  of  every  iiecessary  or  predetermined  da\y — yet 
operating  as  if  voluntarily,  instinctively,  or  impulsivel^r^  as  it  may  be. 

What  human  mechanism  can  ever  rival  in  perfection  this  iittle 
microcosm — in  apparent  complexity,  yet  too  well  known  to  the  a?ia- 
tomical  student  in  marvellous  simplicity,  in  flexibility,  ;  et  counter- 
vailing strength  and  endurance  ;  in  delicacy,  yet  surprising  tension 
and  firmness;  in  noiseless,  yet  deflnlte  anrl  intelligent  action.  And 
what  is  mechanism  but  an  extension  of  the  action  of  our  bodily  inem- 
bers.  It  is  but  the  primitive  agency  reproduced  or  multiplied.  What 
are  our  looms,  our  presses,  our  steam  engines  of  every  form,  and  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  but  the  evidences  of  a  determined  purpose 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  age  and  our  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion—to enable  us  to  supply,  in  greater  variety  and  profusion,  and  at 
cheaper  rates,  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  and  luxuries, — which 
have  now  become  necessaries, — for  what  were,  at  no  such  distant 
date,  the  luxuries  of  the  millionaire,  have  now  become  the  necessaries^ 
of  the  humblest,  and  we  had  almost  said,  in  some  cases,  the  poorest, 
— in  prosperous  times,  and  in  a  flourisliing  community. 

It  is  wortliy  of  especial  remark,  however,  tlial  excess  of  complica- 
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titm  or  c'liihorarum  in  ;i  muchinc,  UmuIs  nniroiinly  to  destroy  its  prac- 
tical U8etuln(\ss.  The  wider  a  iiiaeliine  departs  IVoiri  the  simple  and 
and  nonnal  standard  of  eonstniction,  so  abundantly  and  perfectly  ex- 
eniplifi(id  in  the  divine  model,  the  farther  does  it  range  from  iii.-;trn- 
rnental  perf«M::tion,  and  those  special  characters  of  com})actnesp,  facili- 
ty, accnracy,  adapledness— not  overlooking,  at  sametime,  these  indis- 
ppnsible  compensations  between  force  and  velocity  which  at  once 
evidence  the  triumphant  union  and  concordance  of  scientific  skill  and 
practical  a(lnj)lation — the  cidtivated  genius  of  the  honoured  projector. 

Hut  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  plain  liial  every  faculty  as  well  as  every 
limb  was  given  us  to  be  exei'cised  -  to  be  ennobled  by  service.  Is  it 
not  cleir  that,  in  this  view,  we  have  the  most  plain  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  proof  of  the  true  dignity  of  labour.  Does  it  not  teach  us  to 
scorn  the  listless  and  etreminate,  and  recommend,  that  if  ever  com- 
mon sense  and  justice  are  to  gain  the  ascendant  amongst  a  rational 
and  educated  people,  and  when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  when  a 
conviction  of  right  and  justice,  and  True  expediency  shall  have  pos- 
sessed the  pul>lic  mind — in  any  readjustment  in  the  scale  of  honours, 
it  will  be  necessary,  nay  incumbent  on  us  to  return  to  the  simple 
trulh,  which  should  be  laid  dovvn  for  perpetual  observance  and  re- 
garded as  an  unfailing  axiom  amidst  all  the  fashionable  fastidiousness 
and  daintiness  of  our  modern  customs,  that  the  regular  idler,  in  any 
rank; — consuming  and  not  producing —  by  head,  heart, -  or  hand — 
or  all  combined  shoidd  be,  of  general  consent,  regarded  as  an  un- 
sUiTerable  excresence  on  scciety,  and  that  ho  should  be  taught  to  feel 
that  he  has  almost  a  necessity  to  apologiirc  for  wearing  a  human  or- 
ganization and  intruding  his  cumbering  and  obstrutive  bulk  in  the 
rnidst  of  an  industrious  and  prosperous  community.  No  excuse  for 
idleness  can  be  accepted  at  any  time.  By  head,  heart,  hand  or  purse 
a  man  can  at  all  times  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
lellow  men.  [f  he  should  not  feel  inclined  or  neglect  to  do  so,  he  is 
a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  he  scarcely  deserves  to  have  a  being. 
He  strides  about  as  a  voluntary  solecism  in  Nature. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  scheming  demagogue,  beilatterii]g 
and  bespattering  with  blatant  praise  that  portion  of  his  fellow  beings, 
which  he  is  condescendingly  and  patronizingly  pleased  to  designate 
as  the  "  working  classes"  par  excellence.  They  are  proud  of  the  title. 
They  exult  in  the  dignity  of  labour.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
brown  skin,  and  the  grimed  brow,  imdthe  tough  hand, — but  they  only- 
respect  such  men  as  put  an  honest  faith  in  tlieir  capabilities  and  they 
are  resolved  to  be  true  to  their  ow-n  order,  and  their  own  line;  and 
they  have  no  value  nor  admiration  t'oriilieir  fancied  superior,  who  can 
boast  of  nothicg  better  than  his  liereditarv  eompulsorv  or  luxurioiss^ 
sloth. 

In  this  great  age  of  invention,  there  is  a  reprehensible  conservatism 
too  prevalent  in  narrow  and  contracted  minds, which  would  exclude  the 
practical  use  of  the  triumphs  of  mechanical  genius.— They  perc<?ive,  at. 
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first  view,  that  hands  ami  machine:^  eoine  into  competition.  They 
conclude  ttiat  nothing  but  idleness  and  starvation  stare  multitiides  in 
die  face  and  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  the  plainest  proofs  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  nev.- invention.  A  crusade  is  forthwith  preached  against 
the  daring  innovations,  and  an  ignorant  and  unthinking  rabble  would 
fain  condemn  to  penury  and  persecution  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
age  and  country. — What  drove  llargreaves  out  of  Lancashire  to  save 
his  ofiending  life  ; — what  prompled  Lawrence  Earnshaw  to  break  up 
his  own  machine,  in  a  fit  of  benevolent  solicitude,  least  b.e  should  be 
I  he  means  of  taking  bread  out  his  neighbour.-^'  mouths? — But  did  not 
Arkwright  give  wages  and  food  to  millions  of  workmen,  and  pour 
unheard  of  wealth  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation — producing,  at  same 
time,  a  mighty  economical  rtjvolution  in  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  llmt  labor  .saving  machinery — or  any  mul- 
tiplication of  it — can  ever  diminish  the  means  of  living. — The  oper- 
ation of  labour  saving  machines  and  contrivances  is  directly  and 
indirectly  to  encrease  labour.  This,  to  the  uninformed,  is  a  seeming 
paradox, — but  it  has  been  proved  truthful,  by  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience,—and  without  a  single  exception. — It  is  the  unvarying  law  of 
labour  that  it  moves  forwards  on  one  harmonious  plan. — Every  legi- 
timate development,  or  inventive  production  in  one  direction,  lavours 
a  consecutive  or  reciprocal  development  in  another.  —  The  annals 
of  the  arts  are  eloquent  and  conclusive  on  this  head.-  The  inconve- 
niences caused  by  the  introduction  of  any  great  mechanical  invention 
in  depriving  a  section  of  the  population  of  em}}loyment,  is  but  local 
and  partial  in  its  operation, — but  its  beneiiis  are  cosmopolitain  and  per- 
manent.—It  creates  demands  only  to  satisfy  them.— It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  of  such  a  benefactor  of  Ms  species,  that  he  is  indeed  created  in 
the  image  of  his  maker.  But  your  fashionable  idler — your  dainty 
dangling  mJlionnaire  would  look  down  on  such  a  nondescript — and 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  him,  as  a  certain  king  did  a  certain  mightly 
inventive  genius  at  the  moment  of  his  tiiumph, — ''  And  pray  what  do 
you  sell  sir  ?"  Boulton  replied.  ^'  I  sell,  sire,  what  kings  are  all  fond 
of — jwwer.'''^  Such  a  reply  ^vould  over  ./helm  all  empty  pretention  of 
ignorance  with  merited  confusion. — But  though  this  be  true — the  me- 
chanic rrmst  take  care  lest  he  fall  into  a  similar  error  — and  des- 
pise what  is  truly  estimable  —  merely  because  his  opportunities 
have  never  enabled  him  to  perceive  its  excellence. —  Prejudice  is  un- 
fortunately a  cosmopolitain  and  perennial  weed,  and  it  should  be  the 
especial  care  and  study  of  every  liberal  and  upright  mind  to  do  its 
best  to  ensure  its  perfect  extirpation. — And  nothing  can  operate  more 
efficiently  towards  the  attainment  of  this  great  social  triumph  than  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  .such  fraternal  national  meetings  as  the  pre- 
sent— teaching,  as  they  do,  and  impressing  upon  all  their  mutual 
dependence  ;  and  giving  all  who  are  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  such  a  glorious  ovation  of  indu.strial 
excellence — such  a  coronation  of  the  triumphs  of  labour. 

But  to  be  intellectually  ihe  facile  princeps — the  lord  superior  of  everj' 
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place  and  calling  requires  somelhing  more  than  attention  to  moic  ordi- 
nary dnlie?.— Tlie  nia.-tvi-  mind  strui^i^les  liard  to  discover  wlierc  liis 
every  day  eini)loymenl  reaches  Ibrtli,  t;y  some  oi'  its  less  salient  ramifica- 
tions into  the  secret  facts  — llie  remoter  recesses  of  creation.  This  is  not 
patent  to  many— because  not  songlit  after. — 1  hey  are  satisfied  with  more 
prefactory  -  surface  Jniowledge — ^just  sufficient  to  enable  ihcm  to  earn 
their  bread— or,  at  most,to  live  in  tolerable  comfort— or  it  maybe,  ensure 
them  a  very  moderate  competence. — But  few  have  that  inquisitive 
turn  so  legeVimate  and  commendable, — which  can  cdone  be  satisfied 
with  the  triumph  of  interior  knowledge,  wliich  enables  the  diligent 
and  haughty  enquirer  to  perceive  the  true  dependence  and  relations  of 
things,  and  to  enquire  how  far  a  careful  comparison  of  concordants 
and  repellants  may  bear  upon  the  nature  of  his  own  especial  craft,  and, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  may,  by  some  unexpected  agreement  or  desagree- 
ment — by  some  unforsecn  betterment  or  transmultation,  open  up 
to  his  astonished  view  the  first  of  perhaps  a  long  chain  of  experiments 
which  may,  by  patient  perseverence  and  testing,  lead  to  discoveries, 
which  may  eventually  realise  on  ample  fortune  for  himself,  and  per- 
manent convenience  and  comfort  and  it  may  be  higher  blessings  for 
his  fellow  men. — There  is  no  art  which  may  not  be  materially  im- 
proved by  persevering  study  and  application  alone. — An'd  then  no  art 
which  may  not  be  extended  and  enriched  by  the  aid  of  its  relation 
to  the  kindred  sciences.  The  mind  is  an  infinite  and  untiring  traveller. 
The  sciences  interlace  and  reticulate.  Strike  the  commonest  topic,  if  it 
load  to  a  normal  fact,  you  will  incontinently  travel  some  of  the  bye- 
paths  which  land  you  at  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  truth  ; — for  truth 
is  one-and  indivisible.  Let  the  expanding  ideas  of  our  yonth,then  be  the 
guarantee  for  the  grandeur  of  their  triumphs,  in  discovery  and  inven- 
tion. Let  them  seek  after  elevated  knowledge  in  every  linc^  and  deter- 
mine on  fixing  at  the  outset  a  high  standard  of  action.  ~  It  has  been 
said  in  talking  of  historical  epochs,  that  every  thing  is  grand  in  a 
grand  age. — That  one  lofty  and  enquiring  mind  is  a  support  and  an 
incentive  to  its  fellows.— The  j'Outh  of  our  country  then  should  be 
made  to  know  that  they,  in  performing  aright  their  duty  to  themselves,, 
-  by  struggling  after  perfection  themselves,-  their  successful  endea- 
vours, will  bring  the  noble  average  up  along  with  them, — and  that 
they  are  taking  the  most  certain  means,  to  elevate  and  equalise  art  at 
a  higher  level -that  they  are  doing  their  best  to  convince  all  of  the 
facility  and  possibility  of  yet  higher  attainment  and  accomplishmerrt 
— that  they  are  doing  their  best  not  only  to  shed  an  enduring  lustre 
on  their  own  names,  but  are,  at  same  time,  elevating  the  national^ 
character,  for  excellence  in  their  own  walk,  and  it  may  be  establish^- 
ing  and  embellishing  an  era  in  the  annals  of  native  art. — The  relation- 
ship between  the  personal  progress  and  the  good  of  society,  should  ever 
be  recognised  as  one  of  the  prime  necessities  of  our  modern  systems  of 
industry  and  education — teaching,  at  once  the  immcnsitv  of  his  trust 
and  the  greatness  of  his  dependence. — No  doubt,  whilst  it  will  ever 
be  the  object  of  the  mechanician  to  ensure  to  himself  the  greatest 
profit  at  the  least  expense,  — yet  higher  minds  will  combine  with  this 
a  higher  aim — will  long  after  the  production  of  a  perfect  thing— will 
labour  hard  to  combine  beauty  :  finish,   grace,  adaptedness — employ- 
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ing  anJ  attesting  the  highest  and  most  exquisite  conibiiiations  of 
S!.-ience  and  art,— but,  hmvever  patriotic,  care  must  be  taken  that 
these  aspirations  should  not,loo  froquently,  Ic^d  toa  selfobliviouis — self 
sacritying  enthousiasni  :  -  for  it  is  a  just  and  enduring  maxim  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy,  of  his  hire.  Consecrations  of  the  s])irit  of  knowledge 
so  desinteresled  and  heroic  would  exalt  and  dignify  any  vocation. 
Such  lofty  souled  devotes  create  a  genuine  nobility  and  brolheihood, 
which  are  every  where  bounded  together  by  a  link  perhaps  as  spirit 
stirring  and  obliging  in  many  instances,  as  the  universaliy  rec(  gnized 
bligations  consequent  on  rehitlonship  or  consanguinity. 

Philosophy  scatter-*,  wide  her  tre.i^urss  of  morcy  : — the  arls  pick 
them  up  oe(  asionall}'  and  reproduce  them  in  counties,  forms  of  use- 
fulness and  luxury,  and  cosiimcrce  distributes  their  products  abroad, 
and  conveys  them  into  difleient  and  distant  countries.  All  (his  tends; 
to  increase  the  allowed  amenities  of  homi? ;  to  enliven  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  w^orkman's  genial  evening. — And  such  assemblages 
as  the  present  bring  kindred  faces  togeiser,  heal  jalousres,-  cool  tho 
fever  of  rivalries — spread  abroad  generous  good  will,  and  high  souled 
liberality  of  feeling  and  with  such  aims,  and  convictions  in  the  ascen- 
dant there  is  no  destiny  too  bright,  or  auspicious  for  this  happy 
couuijy.  Learning  should  became  the  peiceptor  of  industry,  and  ihe 
U:an  ofwealth  should  hasten  his  aid  to  crown — v/ill  directed  enterprise 
and  energy  ^yith  the  well  deserve  reward  of  merit.  Science,  art 
and  litterature  should  combine  to  individualize  and  distinguisn,  and 
bind  together  a  humble  and  grateful  adoration  at  the  throne  of  the 
great  original  who  as  so  beneliciently  endowed  them  individually  and 
gifted  them  vvith  a  country  teeming  in  abundance  of  natural  resources 
which  await  the  fashioning  hand  of  industry  to  convert  them  into 
forms  of  value  and  of  usefulness  fo  the  b?n(dit  of  mankind. 

But  I  am  no  advocate  for  over  relincment  to  the  disregard  of  ne- 
cessary toil,  and  I  also  know  that  no  attainable  w^isdom  and  force 
sight  can  absolutely  shield  the  farmer  against  disappointment  and  di- 
sasters from  frost — from  hail — from  flood — from  the  ravages  of  various 
insects.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  that,  one  year  w^ilh  another,  the  far- 
mer wdjo  ploughs  deeper  and  better,  who  manures  his  land  more 
bount'fully, — wdio  tills  his  fields  most  thoroughly, — who  keeps  dowii 
weeds  most  assidously— •  who  sows  his  grain  more  early  and  timous- 
ly,  who  mellows  his  land  and  sweetens  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  su- 
perfluous moisture  : — one  thing  is  clear,  that  snch  a  man  will  have  a 
larger  produce  and  higher  prices  than  his  slovenly  neighbour,  who  is 
ever  negligent  even  though  he  should  farm  a  superior  soil,  .aid  be 
backed  up  by  untold  w^ealdi  and  credit.  Industry  and  assidnity  sus- 
tained by  knowledge  will  never  go  without  their  reward  ;  and  no- 
where is  it  more  certain  than  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  is  clear 
that  a  soil  kept  in  high  heart — rich  in  the  elements  of  a  vigourous  ve- 
g(  tat i o n — Vv^ ell  tilled  and  co m m i n u led — wa r m  a 'i d  ge n i a ' ,  a nd  fre e 
from  the  noxious  influences  of  redundant  moisture,  must  l)e  betlor 
prepared  to  yield  to  a  growing  crop,  the  elements  of  an  abundant  bar- 
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vest,  than  a  soil  which  has  been  nc^^lecled  or  oxhaiidlcd,  or  poisoned 
by  injiidicions  applications  under  die  lillo  of  forliliz'TS.  A  small  farm 
wcdi  tilled  and  a  lillle  barn  well  lilled  will  b^  fonnd  more  remunera- 
ting^ llian  the  false  system  of  (^ncreasifig  the  acri'able  area,  rather  than 
encrcasinL*-  the  nereable   j)rodnce. 

I  think  that  maikiU  gardening  niig'jl  be  Jiiueh  further  c^xlcnrled  in 
the  neighbomhood  of  onr  larger  tewns  and  cities — much  to  the  profit 
of  the  producer  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  If  so  this  exten- 
sion would  be  extremely  benefudtil  both  in  an  economical  and  sani- 
tory  point  of  view. 

There  is  a  great  and  prominent  superiority  w(;  enjoy,  whether 
emigrants  or  old  settlers  in  this  country — and  it  is  this, — the  facility 
wliich  is  afforded  to  every  sober  and  industrious  resident  to  acquire 
a  holding  of  his  own  at  moderate  co<l.  lie  exists  here  neither  serf 
nor  tenant.  lie  is  lord  and  absohitt^  ssjperior  of  his  property,  and  no 
man  can  dej^rive  him  of,  (  r  insist  on  his  riglit  to  participate  in  the 
produce  of  his  industry.  Taxes  are  light  and  burdens  trifling,  and 
all  is  expended  for  his  own  benefit.  He  has  nothing  to  complain  of 
— nothing  to  grumble  at.  Let  the  youth  of  this  country  then  cease 
to  waste  their  precious  hours  in  delusive  hopes  and  golden  dreams — 
delusive  and  fallacious — but  after  a  few  years  of  patient  plodding 
industry — whilst  receiving  their  inatiatory  instruction — by  the  prac- 
tice of  economing  and  temperance,  taey  will  speedily  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary amount  which  will  enable  them  to  p  nchase  apropertytheycan 
with  pride  and  pleasure  call  their  own — ihey  will  freely  choose  their 
future  homes — they  will  cease  to  be  hirelings,  and  by  ten  years  of 
persevering  energy  and  unfailing  thrift,  steadily  winiheir  way  to  per- 
manent independence  and  competence,  and  go  down  to  the  grave, 
most  probably  after  a  long  life  of  comfort  and  rational  enjoyment,  be- 
loved and  respecte  ',  and  regretted  by  a  sorrowing  neighbourhood. 
Who    would  not    envy  the  happy  lot  of  such  a  man.  ? 

I  woidd  again  revive  a  suggestion  amongst  many  others  which 
1  had  the  honour  of  making  to  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,  wdien  Gov- 
ernor General  of  these  Provinces,  and  for  which  I  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  receiving  very  flattering  commendations. 

The  Indian  Rice  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  of  the  North 
West,  as  was  corn  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  North  East.  Its  great  abundance  in  the  swampy  lakes 
of  Minesota,  and  nearer  our  doors,  is  well  known.  The  squav%'s  in 
September,  who  pushing  their  canvass  among  the  thick  growth,  bend 
the  heads  of  the  Rice  over  die  sides  of  their  rude  vessels,  beat  out 
the  grain  with  their  paddles,  and  after  drying  it  in  the  sun,  husk  and 
winnow  it, — have  sold  it  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  bushelto  thetraveller 
who  foand  it  properly  prepared,  an  agreeable  dish  and  an  rdmirable 
supplement    to    this    failing    stock    of    provender.       Its     appearance 
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resscmbles  ihe  reed  common  to  onr  tidal  water  courses, — growing 
where  no  other  crop  can  be  cidtivated,  and  not  on  recently  drained 
or  on  newly  reclaimed  land.  Besides,  plantations  of  Indian  Rice  will, 
necessarily  be  free  from  vialaria. — the  curse  of  southern  Rice  fields. 
I  myself,  received  it  in  Scotland  on  several  occasions  for 
experiment,  packed  u[)  in  dry  paper,  and  the  seeds  germinated,  and 
riowered  and  bore  fruit  ;  but  it  should  be  committed  to  the  soil,  iDelow 
water  immediately  after  transport.  It  seems  as  if  nature  herself  had 
intended  this  cereal  to  become  at  a  future  day  the  bread  corn  of  the 
Xorth — with  careful  cultivation  ;  and  what  recommends  it  especially 
is  that  it  abstracts  no  portion  of  the  available  corn  lands  of  the  coun- 
try from  culture — but  will  be  merely  a  vast  available  supj^lement  to 
the  general  stock. 

Having  been  extensively  engaged  too  under  the  Government  drain- 
age commission  in  Scotland,  1  have  also  ventured  to  suggest  and 
offer  the  adaptation  of  the  Imperial  scheme  to  the  necessities  and  re- 
quirements of  Canada.  I  have  j)rovided  myself  with  all  the  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  the  Inclosurc  Commissioners  of 
England,  with  whom  we  lately  acted,  and  every  facility  and  assis- 
tance has  been  frankly  and  cheerfully  offered  by  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioners. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  join  with  me  whilst  we 
reflect  with  becoming  pride  on  the  probable  speedy  development,  and 
great  future  of  the  American  Continent.  What  magnificent  and  noble 
topics  we  have  to  reward  our  well  directed  energies.  The  question 
of  the  future  Government  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territories — the  settle- 
ment of  the  Red  River  Colonies-  -of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouvers 
Island- — the  Federation  of  the  British  American  Colonies — th.^  great 
International  Railway  system, —  the  continuation  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
to  the  Pacifio  coast  ;  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  Capital  ;  the  Telegraph- 
ic Cable  connecting  continent  with  continent — the  East  with  the 
West; — ought  not  the  contemplation  of  these  mighty  subjects  to  fill  the 
mind  of  every  lover  of  his  country — every  lover  of  civilization, — with 
lofty  views  and  becoming  pride, as  himself,  in  some  capacity,is doomed 
to  figure  as  a  promoter  or  participator  of  such  world  wide  benefits. — 
Of  what  gigantic  political  developments  is  this  land  destined  to  be 
the  fruitful  parent  !  What  a  mighty  future  awaits  her  !  Let  us  then 
once  and  for  ever  disown  petty  squabbling  and  suicidal  antagonisim 
— let  us  bury  the  hatchet — let  us  disabuse  our^-elves  of  all  sectional 
and  sectarian  heats — and  let  all  our  activity  of  body  and  of  mind  be- 
come absorbed  in  the  single  idea  of  ministering  to  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  our  common  country- — to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  bril- 
liant destiny  which  certainly  and  immediatelv  awaits  ourselves  and 
prospectively  our  descendants  ; — and  this  in  humble  but  confident  re- 
liance on  that  protective  arm  which  can  shield  from  ever}'  evil  and 
oppression,  and  that  watchful  eye  which  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps, — 
but  is  constantly  bent  in  benignant  approval  on  all  those  who  in 
truthful  reliance  on  omnipotence  are  busied  in  working  out  the  tgsk 
which  a  kind  providence  has  set  before  them. 


